WHAT ARE the problems of national transportation policy 
that remain to be resolved? 


Of a score or more of major problems, here briefly are the 
ones railroads regard as most serious and, therefore, most 
urgently in need of attention by Congress: 


Railroads still are required to help pay for highways, airways, 
airfields, and waterways, but do not have the same opportunity 
as other taxpayers to use these facilities for a business purpose. 


Fully self-supporting, tax-paying railroads still are unfairly 
handicapped by having to meet competition that is tax- 
supported. 


A 16 per cent travel tax imposed in World War IL to dis- 
courage use of public carriers continues — 14 years after the 
war — to do just that, 


Railroads must continue to bear the full cost of unemployment 
insurance benefits for employees that far exceed benefits under 
programs covering other workers. 


Railroads still are deprived of equal opportunity to share in 
transporting agricultural commodities, which when transported 
by motor carrier are exempt from regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Vitally needed modernization of railroads continues to be 
frustrated by unsound policies governing depreciation of plant 
and equipment, 


Piggyback Night Train 


READY FOR THE NIGHT RUN FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO LOS ANGELES. 


PISGYBACKING is very big 
with us. We were among the 
pioneers in this novel type of trans- 
portation and we continue to be 
foremost in the “Trailer on Flat- 
car” business. Day and night, long 
trains of piggyback cars move in 
all directions over our rails, deliv- 
ering the goods to our customers. 

The other night we were privi- 
leged to ride No. 374—~a hotshot 
piggyback train that ples noc- 
turnally from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles at passenger train 
speeds. Accompanying us on this 
memorable (sleepless) journey was 
Steve Edwards, supervisor of pho- 
tography, who took the pictures on 
these pages. 

It was cold and clear when we 
arrived at the loading ramps at San 
Franciseo. A new moon hung in 
the sky like a chip of ice. 
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No. 374 was ready to roll. Her 
diesels were idling. The clean silver 
sides of the trailers gleamed in the 
yard lights. At 7:15, Conductor Ed 
Murphy and his crew bustled into 
the darkened caboose. The lights 
were turned on and Brakeman Chet 
Phillips built a fire in the potbellied 
stove, Hungry flames licked at the 


Our Cover 
FE AVE you noticed? 
There’s something in the air 
these days. SP gals are buying 
Easter hats . . . little guys are 


trying on the ’ole mitt .. . young 
men’s fancies are lightly turn- 
ing . . . gentlemen are sitting 
in the park, just relaxing, 
Spring arrives this month! 


Conductor Ed Murphy signals, ‘Let's rofl!" 


coals and in a few minutes the 
caboose was comfortably warm. 
We removed our heavy jackets. 

At 7:35 Ed gave the “hi-ball” to 
Engineer W. W. Lewis and No. 374 
pulled out on the first stage of her 
yourney. 

One of the advantages of piggy- 
backing is that it requires little 
switching. The loaded trailer is 
picked up at the shipper’s dock by 
a truck driver and tractor, taken 


Extra diesel units are added at San Jose. 
Below is Charles Fante, hostler-helper. 


directly to the piggyback yard, 
backed up on a ramp and onto the 
flatcar. An entire train of piggy- 
backs is made up adjacent to the 
loading ramp, and there is no need 
for switching of individual ears. 
Too, the classification yard is by- 
passed. 


No. 374 moved steadily down the 
peninsula to her first stop at San 
Jose, Waiting for her there were 
twenty-five more loaded piggyback 
ears which had arrived at San Jose 
from the Oakland area an hour be- 
fore. These new cars were added 


“Here we go," says Engineer W. W. Lewis. 


to the train, doubling her length. 
Now she was more than a half mile 
long. Two more diesel units were 
added to the head end, and after 
thorough inspection and check, 
No. 374 pulled out. 

She was a beautiful sight, this 
long, high riding train of silver 
trailers. She was a shining symbol 
of progress as she rushed through 
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Early morning sunlight strikes the silver sides of SP tratlers as No. 274 pushes through Senta 
Susana pass. Many western movies and television films are made around this area. 


the dark night in a race against 
the clock. 

Conductor Ed Murphy lit a cigar, 
leaned back in his chair and said, 
“Piggyback is the biggest thing to 
hit railroads in a long time. We 
make a special effort to get them 
through on time.’ Blue smoke 
curled lazily over his head. “The 
future lies in piggyback. We’d like 
more of them.” 

Motorists and trucks moving 
along Highway 101 were left be- 
hind by our hotshot train. 

Brakeman Phillips was sitting in 
the cupola, keeping a sharp eye on 
the flatears ahead. “What I like 
about these babies,” he called, “is 
that we move regardless of the 
weather. Rain doesn’t bother us at 
all.” He grinned. “And we don’t 
get tied up in traffic jams like high- 
way vehicles do.” 

No. 374 arrived at Watsonville 
Junction at 10:27. As she slowed, 
the crew grabbed their suitcases, 
waved “so-long” to their visitors 
and dropped off the rear end of the 
eaboose, vanishing in the dark. 

We stopped at Watsonville just 
seven minutes, long enough for 
new crews to come aboard, and 
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then away we rolled—all green 
ahead! 

House lights along the way 
dimmed out one by one as the hour 
grew late. Overhead a million stars 
looked serenely down at our silver 
train streaking south. 

Next stop was at San Luis Obis- 
po. The crews changed here. Some 
kind person (whose name we never 
got} came out of the dark and 


Rear Brakeman Oren Yansandt reaches for 
train order. Ha rode No. 374 from Watson- 
ville Junction to San Luis Obispo. 


Above, our piggyback hotshot slows as 
she approaches the end of the line. At 
left is the Los Angeles River. 


Above, piggyback ramps at Taylor Yard 
are busy places. Below, trailers removed 
from ramps and taken to their destina- 
tion somewhere in southern California, 


i 
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handed us a large pickle jar half 
full of piping hot coffee, and then 
trudged back a mile to the little 
cafe where he had come from. 
Coffee had never tasted so good! 


Sudden Lights 


Onward we rolled at sixty miles 
an hour. Suddenly, startlingly, to 
our left, ablaze with thousands of 
lights was the Vandenburg Air 
Force Missile Base. Apparently, big 
things are going on over there. 

Soon, No. 374 was skirting the 
Pacific Ocean. White-flecked waves 
cascaded endlessly upon the beach 
and the dark sea looked forbidding 
in the pre-dawn hours. 

There was no slackening of our 
speed. We had a tight, tough sched- 
ule to meet. 

Our next stop was at Santa Bar- 
bara for a crew change. Seven 
minutes later we were once again 
pushing south along the sea on the 
last lap. 

The sun rose upon a cold land. 
Cattle grazing in frosted fields 
looked like they were smoking. 
Huge clouds of frosted air hung 
about their heads as they breathed. 
The railroad ties beneath us were 
white. 

Soon the end of the line was 
reached, Our caravan of silver 
trailers snaked into Taylor Yard at 
Los Angeles. It was 7:15 am. We 
were right on schedule. 

Switchers shuttled the trailers 
to the unloading docks and waiting 
fleets of tractors backed onto the 
flatears and removed the trailers 
one by one. (No time is wasted; 
each step of the piggyback move- 
ment is carefully planned and 
faultlessly executed.) The trailers 
were driven to the customers’ docks 
and were ready to be unloaded by 
the time the consignee came down 
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To offer our shippers the best possible service, 
we are carrying on a continuing program of 
modern research in the piggyback field. For 
example, ebove, we have been experimenting 
with the carrying of highway trailers loaded 
with new automobiles on our flatcars (pigay- 
back on piggyback). First results have been 
promising. 


to “open the store.” 

We watched this activity with 
pardonable pride, agreed with each 
other that piggyback is here to 
stay, and then went to a hotel to 
sleep the cluck half way around. 


‘Man of Year’ Award 
Received by Williams 


ORMAN R. WILLIAMS, pas- 

senger agent at Berkeley, was 
named “Outstanding Young Man 
of the Year” by the Berkeley 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Williams, who is currently at~ 
tending the University of Califor- 
nia under our training program, 
served as president of the junior 
chamber in 1958, 

Last April he was named vice 
president of the California State 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. He 
has also served as a member of the 
board of directors of the Berkeley 
Chamber of Commerce, the Tourist 
and Convention Bureau and the 
Berkeley Trade Club. 


Final blast—the 14th large one—at the Great Salt Lake 
fill project was touched off February 9, despite driving snow. 
.. . An automatic mail-order plan which enables commuters 
between San Jose and San Francisco to buy tickets on credit 
is now in effect. We mail tickets to monthly commuters and 
send them bills, just like the light or gas company... . SP 
drew honors from Austin, Texas, Jr. Chamber of Commerce, 
as the firm which contributed most to the leadership of that 
organization, the first such award made at the Jaycees’ Dis- 
tinguished Service Award banquet. 

Our SP Los Angeles Concert Band opened its ’59 season 
at the Date Festival at Indio, February 15... . SP Engineer 
Chester Christensen, Sparks, a member of the Nevada State 
Legislature since 1948, has been named speaker of the Nevada 
Assembly. ... John Detlor, supvr. of training & development, 
reports that 3222 employes took advantage of SP-sponsored 
“live” classes and correspondence courses during 1958. (See 
Sept. ’58 Bulletin). ... Chief Engineer’s Office, SF, boasts. two 
presidents: Joe Carlomagno, prexy of SP Club, and Dennis 
Sherman, who was elected president of Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. ... Severe storms damaged NWP’s right of way in the 
Eel River Canyon last month; service restored promptly, 
though. ... Good Housekeeping campaign is proceeding in fine 
fashion, M. A. Nugent, supt. of safety, reports... . George 
Morrill, retired Bakersfield trainmaster, is building his flock 
of sheep the easy way. Within two weeks, two ewes each gave 
birth te triplets, a rare occurrence among sheep. .. . Brad At- 
wood, asst. PR manager, Los Angeles, was nominated vice 
president of the Catholic Press Council of southern California. 

A single shipment of 10,000 major appliances and TV sets, 
loaded in some 200 SP freight cars, arrived in northern Calif., 
first of this month on General Electric Company’s second an- 
nual “bargain train.” It was largest order of its kind ever to 
be brought into California and delivered directly to dealers. 
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Free Eye Tests 
For SP Employes 


UR eyesight is one of cur most 
valuable possessions. And to 
help us protect it, Southern Pacific 
has started a vision screening pro- 
gram free of charge to employes. 
The program, being conducted 
by arrangement with Jenkel- 
Davidson Optical Company, con- 
sists of 12 basic tests which to- 
gether determine if an employe 
needs visual correction. An instru- 
ment called the “Ortho-Rater” is 
used for the testing. It was de- 
signed by Bausch and Lomb Op- 
tical Company and is used in many 
industries and Motor Vehicle De- 
partments throughout the couniry. 
Findings of the tests are inter- 
preted by the Southern Pacific 
Medical Department and a confi- 
dential report is sent to the indi- 
vidual. Any action he may take is 
entirely up to him. The SP Hos- 
pital is available for eye examina- 
tions free of charge or, if the em- 
ploye wishes, he may go to his own 
doctor. 
Testing is currently underway in 


Among the first to take the vision screening 
program in our General Office was President 
D, J. Russell. To the ieft of the “Ortho-Rater" 
instrument is Gunnar Dahl, official of the 
Jenkel-Davidson Optical Company. 


the San Francisco General Office. 
After testing is completed there it 
will be extended to other locations 
on the railroad. Although the 
schedule has not been finally deter- 
mined, the program is expected to 
be made available to all SP 
employes. 

The program, which is being co- 
ordinated by our Safety Depart- 
ment, has been endorsed by officers 
of Southern Pacific and the Broth- 
erhoods involved. 


Now Open At Oakland: New Piggyback Facilities 


RUCK trailers rolled onto 

| Southern Pacific flatears in 
Oakland for the first time last 
month when we opened our new 
piggyback facilities adjacent to the 
West Oakland yards. 

Previously our railroad had 
served Oakland and Greater East 
Bay piggyback needs through 
ramps located at Richmond and 
Mulford. 


Situated at the foot of Adeline 
Street on Middle Harbor Road, the 
new facilities feature five tracks, 
ending in a large concrete “on and 
off” ramp, equipped to handle SP’s 
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new “automatic-centering” piggy- 
back flatcars. 

In addition to a central location, 
our new piggyback facility pro- 
vides room for future expansion. 

Currently, the ramps will handle 
64 flatcars at any given time, Park- 
ing facilities will accommodate 
roughly 150 truck trailers, 

In addition to serving as a load- 
ing point for all piggyback traffic 
from the Greater East Bay, the 
ramps will be the focal point for 
unloading trailers from the east on 
SP’s Overland route; and from Los 
Angeles and Portland. 


Russell Tells 
Analysts About 
New SP Equipment 


OUTHERN PACIFIC took de- 
livery of 2,349 new freight cars 
during 1958, raising its total freight 
car fleet to more than 81,000, Presi- 
dent D. J. Russell told the San 
Francisco Security Analysts at a 
luncheon meeting on February 10. 
Continuation of this program 
brought delivery last month of the 
first of 1,450 specialized cars to be 
acquired in 1959, at a cost of about 
$22 million, 

First freight cars to be received 
were 100 85-foot piggyback cars. 

Fifty of the cars ordered will be 
light-weight passenger train cars. 
These cars will be used primarily 
for mail, baggage and express. 

Russell said 500 wide-door box 
cars, suitable for mechanical load- 
ing of freight such as long tumber 
and plywood, will start coming off 
assembly lines in April. 

Eight hundred insulated box 
cars, with special loading equip- 
ment and Hydra-Cushion under- 
frames developed by Southern Pa- 
cific and Stanford Research Insti- 
tute for safe handling of fragile 
freight, will begin arriving in July. 

In addition, Russell reported, the 
first of 70 new diesel locomotives, 
ordered by SP at a cost of $13.5 
million, will be delivered this 
month. 

Southern Pacific looks forward 
to a reasonably good year, Russell 
told the Security Analysts. But he 
commented that the nation’s econ- 
omy—and that of the railroads—. 
will depend largely upon steel, 
auto and heavy construction indus- 
tries during the year ahead. 
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“We must be careful not to mis- 
take a temporary spring rise in 
business for more solidly based 
economic growth,” he said. ‘‘There 
is particular need for increased 
heavy construction through the 
year if the economy is to expand.” 


Ve Winners 


¢¢q are More—Damace Less” 

is the slogan which took 
first prize in our annual freight 
claim prevention contest. Au- 
thoring this wise bit of advice 
was Engineer Richard M. Mur- 
deck of Pleasant Hill, California, 
who received $25 for his efforts. 

Judged as second among the 
hundreds of entries was “NOW 
Is The Time To Stop Loss And 
Damage” submitted by Vurney 
A. Brown, train clerk, Fresno. 
He was awarded $15. 

“Do It Yourself —- Prevent 
Damage” took third place and 
won $10 for Douglas C. Clawson, 
laborer, Oakland. 

The contest was sponsored by 
our Specialized Operations De- 
partment, under the direction of 
P. M. Chaimov, manager. 


Joseph W. Murphy, special assist- 
ant to the vice president, System- 
Passenger Traffic~Public Relations, 
has been elected president of the 
San Francisco Bay Area Chapter 
of the National Defense Transpor- 
tation Association. 


Harold Scherer, general freight 
agent at New Orleans has been 
elected president of the New Or- 
leans Board of Trade. He is the 
first railroad official to serve as 
president of the organization. 
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We Visit An SP 


Pipeline Pumping Station 


OUTHERN PACIFIC Pipe 

Lines, Inc., one of the newer 
members of our transportation sys- 
tem, carries liquid fuel across the 
desert of the Southwest and over 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

Our first pipeline began opera- 
tion in 1956. It extends westward 
from the refineries at El Paso and 
eastward from Southern California 
refineries to the Tucson-Phoenix 
area and to other intermediate 
consuming points. 

Pipeline #2, constructed in 1957, 
originates in the San Francisco 
Bay Area, extends across Califor- 
nia’s Central Valley, climbs up 
over the Sierra Nevada and drops 
down into Fallon, Nevada. 

The pipeline business is a fasci- 
nating one. It has a lingo all its 
own. Such terms as “batch,” “pig,” 
“slop tank” and “heart cut” are 
common to a pipeliner’s vocabu- 
lary. 

A batch is what the shipment is 
called. If may be 5,000 barrels or 
100,000 barrels. And a “pig” is a 
seraper made of solid rubber discs 
mounted on a mandrel with steel 
brushes between them. 
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In some cases when fuels of a 
different type are following one 
another in the line, the very last 
portion of the one batch and the 
first portion of the following batch 
are cut off in a tank. This tank 
is called a “slop tank” and the 
product from it is sent back to the 
refineries to be refined again, un- 
less it can be disposed of as a 
lower grade of fuel. 


To take a heart cut means to 
take fuel from the heart of the 
bateh. That is, to wait until ap- 
proximately half of a shipment has 
passed through before drawing off 
a portion of the product. 


To give you a better understand- 
ing of our pipeline operations, we, 
along with SP photographer Bill 
Maloney, visited our pumping sta- 
tion at Concord, California. 


The entire facility is as spotless 
as a candy kitchen. Its network of 
pastel colored pipes and land- 
scaped grounds provide an excel- 
lent example of industrial beauty. 


There are three eight-inch lines 
coming into the Concord station. 
One is from our pumping station 
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at Richmond and the other two are 
from nearby refineries. 

A variety of products are 
pumped through the station. These 
include kerosene, steve oil, fur- 
nace oils, diesel fuel, jet fuel, avi- 
ation fuel, premium gasoline and 
regular gasoline. 

Complete segregation of prod- 
ucts flowing through the line is 
maintained at all times. When ad- 
jacent products in the line are sim- 
ilar a small quantity of dye is in- 
serted into the pipeline to mark 
the end of one batch and the be- 
ginning of another. 

The product goes through “sepa- 
rators” which, by means of tightly 
compressed excelsior, filter out any 
foreign particles or water, 

As it passes on through the pipes 
it is measured by meters which are 
attached to the line. It is then 
pumped out of Concord and on to 
Roseville through a ten-inch pipe. 

At Concord the pressure is main- 
tained at about 600 pounds per 
square inch. But at Colfax, where 
the fuel is pumped to the summit 
of the Sierra, it takes about 2100 
pounds of presstire. 

The scheduling and movement of 
products for our entire pipeline 


les Stamper sends 
out the hourly tele- 
type report to the 
Products Movement 
Department in Los 
Angeles. 


system is handled by the Products 
Movement Department in Los 
Angeles. 

Every hour the operators at each 
of our pumping stations send a 
teletype report to the Los Angeles 
office. The report is also received 
in each of the stations along the 
pipeline. 

This report gives such informa- 
tion as pressure and appearance, 
temperature and gravity of the 
product and the meter reading. 

The Concord station is currently 
operating 16 hours a day but the 
temperature must be checked and 
pressure kept up around the clock. 
When the station is not manned, a 
telemetering device makes it pos- 
sible for the Los Angeles office to 
have a constant check of these fac- 
tors. If, during the night, any 
trouble shows up, such as too high 
or too low pressure or temperature, 
the checker in Los Angeles tele- 
phones Concord Station Chief 
John Sparks at his home. 

On this and the following pages 
you'll meet some of our Concord 
pipeline personnel and see various 
phases of a pumping station opera~ 
tion. 


Station Chief John Sparks comes down 
the spiraling stairway after checking 
one of our 3,000 barrel storage tanks 


at Concord. 


The unusual looking “pipe 
cleaner’ Assistant Station 
Chief Les McCostin is holding 
is a “pig.” It is carried 
through the pipe by the 
force of the fuel, cleaning the 
interior as it passes through. 
Between Colfax and Reno, 
over the Sierra, a double di- 
ameter pig is used since the 
line varies from 6" to 8”, This 
type “pig” is constructed to 
allow the rubber discs to ex- 
pand when it enters the 
larger pipe. 


Above, Operatar Les Stamper takes a 
sample of fuel from the pipeline. Hourly 
during the day a sample is taken and 
checked for weight and appearance. 
An hour and ¢ half before a new batch 
of product is due to arrive at the sta- 
tion samples are taken every five min- 
utes. When there is a notable change in 
weight or color the sample toking is 
stepped up to one every two minutes. 
From these tests our pipeline people 
know just when one batch has passed 
through and another is beginning. 


John Sparks takes a meter 
reading on fuel passing 
through the station. Fuel is 
metered in at the point of 
origination and then 
again at the destination 
point. If a shipment origi- 
nates at Richmond it by- 
passes the meters at Con- 
cord. As the product 
passes through the station 
a gravimetrical instrument 
records the weight of the 
fuel. The Concord station 
is currently pumping about 
600 barrels an hour, 


The chart board below provides push button control 
to shut off valves or switch intake from one gathering 
line to another. At our Concord station an efficient 
communications system provides direct contact with 


all shippers using the facility and with our pumping 


station at Richmond, 


Maintenance foreman for our pipeline 
between Richmond and Reno is Jim 
Aslin, shown at right, welding a T-joint. 
Jim has a sixman crew including his 
assistant, Charles Hoggett, who works 
out of Reno. 


Above, Gordon Ray, a member of the 
maintenance crew, measures a piece of 
pipe to be used in a bypass line. 


Below, Leslie Kerns (right) and Melvin 
Drake work at laying a bypass line 
which will make it possible to send ship- 
ments direct from Richmond to Roseville. 
To aid the pipeline maintenance crew in 
keeping the line in top shape, a weekly 
aerial check is made. If the airplane 
pilot spots a possible leak or other 
trouble that should be checked he 
drops a “dye bomb’ which can be 
readily seen by the pipeline crew. 


Ben Devoted 
Last Years to 
Hospitalized Folks 


-f E used to come into the Bul- 
'- letin office once each month. 
And every time we saw him, our 
spirits would be uplifted. His name 
was Ben Broyles and he was al- 
ways “in the pink’—literally. He 
wore pink shoes, socks, suit, shirt, 
tie and hat. Even the rims of his 
Blasses were pink. You couldn’t 
help but smile when you saw him. 


Sense of Humor 


He would toss some bright-col- 
ored balloons which had “Best 
Wishes from Ben C. Broyles” 
printed on them upon our desks 
and he’d teeter back and forth in 
his pink shoes and say, “I’m having 
as much fun as though I had good 
sense.” He’d chat awhile with us 
and then with a smile he’d be gone 
—to Fell and Baker streets, there 
to visit hospitalized Los Angeles 
Division patients at our General 
Hospital, 

Ben retired from our company in 
1947 after 48 years’ service as an 
electrician. His home was in Los 
Angeles, and once a month the last 
12 years (except the month he was 
vacationing in the east) Ben and 
his wife, Mabel, traveled to San 
Francisco to visit the hospital pa- 
ticnts. He cheered them with his 
balloons, his dry humor, and his 
pink clothes. 

Several years ago he initiated 
the custom of placing red painted 
coffee cans at key places around 
the Los Angeles Division. The cans 
were set out about the middle of 
November, and Los Angeles em- 
ployes would put donations in 
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them so that hospital patients 
would not be forgotten at Christ- 
mas, Ben’s red coffee cans became 
a familiar sight; and they were 
filled regularly. 

Every Christmas Ben and Mabel 
brought gifts to the patients at the 
San Francisco and the Tucson hos- 
pitals. 

His Last Visit 

Ben was in our office one day last 
January. His eyes were twinkling 
and he had a pocketful of bal- 
loons. “I like this having two six- 
month vacations twice a year— 
with pay,” he grinned. Then he 
doffed his pink hat in farewell, 
said, “See you next month,” and 
walked out the door. 

He didn’t come back. On Sun- 
day, February 1, Ben’s great heart 
stopped and he passed away 
quietly at his home. He was 81. 


ROSCOE C. SIMS, agent-felegrapher, Los 
Angeles Division, has these two handsome 
grandsons to keep him busy now that 
he’s retired after 45 years’ service. 


JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT 


BUSINESS and YOUTH 


partners in progress 


IFTY-FIVE members of Junior Achievement companies sponsored by 

Southern Pacific in San Francisco, Oakland and San Jose toured our 
Sacramento shops last month. The group was accompanied by ten SP 
employes who serve as the students’ advisors. The photo above shows 
some of the young “businessmen” looking at locomotive pistons. 

The latest area in which SP is sponsoring a Junior Achievement com- 
pany is Oakland. Members and SP advisors of the Oakland company 
shown below are (l.-r.) Carl Rodolph, assistant engineer; Barrie Alex- 
ander, company treasurer; William Moore, chief clerk, Oakland Freight 
Office; and Charlie Di Bari, president of the JA Company. Other SP 
sponsored Junior Achievement companies are located in Portland and 
Salt Lake City. 
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A Boy, A Gar And A Dream 


A Romantic Episode In Three Chapters 


vax 


passed; he settled down in Eugene, 
and along with numerous other 
railroaders in that area, developed 
a hobby of restoring antique auto- 
mobiles. During his occasional 
visits to the Helyers he often saw 
the old Case automobile sitting 
forlornly in the sagebrush, aban- 
doned to the mercy of the elements 
for 28 years. He finally acquired 
title to the derelict and had it 
towed to Eugene, where he and 
Switchman Wayne Oldaker spent 
18 months restoring it to running 
condition and gleaming appear- 
ance. 


SAME CAR, SAME PASSENGERS (1913-1958) 


CHAPTER OI e 

Some time ago, the Slim Helyers Engineer “Tommy” Grant, left, and Switchman 
were celebrating their Golden Wayne Oldaker rebuilding the 1913 Case & 
Wedding; friends and relatives ‘outing car. 
gathered from near and far; a big their eyes wide with astonishment. ES 
reception was arranged at Court There at the curb, awaiting to sy 
Street Church of Christ in The transport them, was their original BS 
Dalles, Oregon. Mr. and Mrs. Hel- automobile, with “Tommy” Grant E 


yer prepared to leave their home at the wheel. 
By H. E. Bamey 2 
Editorial Representative 

Portland Division 5 


for the reception, stepped out on 
their front porch, and stopped, 


CHAPTER I ing ambition at the time was to 


N 1908 W. C. “Slim” Helyer of 

the farming community of Kent 
in eastern Oregon brought home a 
new bride. One of the dreams of 
the young couple was to own one 
of them new-fangled horseless car- 
riages, which were beginning to 
scorch the roads and scare the day- 
lights out of the cows and chick- 
ens. So they put money regularly 
in the piggy-bank, and five years 
later Slim came driving home one 
day with a brand-new 1913 model 
Case touring car, complete with 
shining mudguards and two-man 
demountable top. 

About that time Helyer had a 


farm boy working for him, name 
of “Tommy” Grant, whose crown- 


some day own a Case automobile 
like that of his boss. 

But alas, Helyer found that the 
new contraption wasn’t worth a 
durn when it came to plowing a 
field; neither would it give a drop 
of milk, so after a few years he 
traded it to his brother for a team 
of horses and some cows. The new 
owner wore out the Case automo- 
bile, or so he thought, towed it onto 
the desert and abandoned it to the 
jackrabbits. 

CHAPTER II 

T. A. “Tommy” Grant grew to 
manhood, and tired of farm life, he 
hired out as a fireman for the 
Southern Pacific in 1923, and was 
later promoted to engineer. Years 


Clerk Robert Conley 
Co-authors Textbook 
ft OBERT J. CONLEY, steno- 
clerk in the Office of Master 
Mechanic, Coast Division, and Dr. 
Harold Hoefle, formerly a resident 
physician at cur General Hospital, 
have collaborated in the writing of 
a textbook entitled, “The Medical 
Assistant At Work.” 

The book covers all phases of 
secretarial work in the medical of- 
fice or hospital and provides a full 
coverage of anatomy, medical ori- 
entation and techniques in assisting 
the physician with patients and in 
the laboratory. 

Conley, who has conducted a 
course for medical secretaries at 
Marina Adult School in San Fran- 
eisco since 1951, and Dr. Hoefle 
have spent the last four years in 
the preparation and writing of the 
book. It will be published this year. 


MERRILL PHILLIPS, chief clerk, Purchasing 
and Stores Department, Portland, retired 
after 40 years of service with SP. 


Can You Tie This? 

OHN CAMPBELL, a tie han- 
J dler at the Wood Preserving 
Plant in Eugene, Oregon, has 
compiled a remarkable safety 
record, 

He started working for us in 
1921 and up to and including 
1958, he has handled 3,644,314 
eross ties without a disabling or 
reportable injury. This repre- 
sents a total weight lift of 218,- 
658 tons, or a sufficient number 


of ties to floor a railroad from 
Eugene to Los Angeles, a dis- 
tance of 1133 miles! 

These ties were not only lifted, 
but were carried by John from 
storage piles to tie trams for an 
approximate distance of from 
10 to 40 feet in all kinds of 
weather, including snow and 
rain. 


Spike Pulling Ceremony 
Observed at Los Gatos 


RIVING the “last spike” was 
enacted in reverse when a 
“first spike” was pulled in Los 
Gatos, California, on January 25. 
The day the Los Gatos branch 
line was closed over 1500 towns- 
people and railfans climbed aboard 
a special train making its final 
roundtrip between Los Gatos and 
San Jose, 

When the train arrived back in 
Los Gatos for the last time, the 
band played, spectators cheered 
and our Coast Division Superin- 
tendent R. A. Miller pulled the first 
spike from the ties and presented 
it to Los Gatos Mayor A. E. Mer- 
vill. 

The historic little piece of steel 
will be permanently displayed in 
the city’s library. 
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First of a New Series: 


Cities Served by Southern Pacific 


The Story of El Paso 


\V HEN hardy construction crews 

of the Southern Pacific won a 
vigorous race from the Texas and 
Pacific Railroad for a right of way 
route through El Paso Del Norte, 
they found at the western tip of 
Texas a sleepy town of 300 sun- 
kissed citizens. 

This was the year 1881, and the 
coming of the ribbons of steel that 
were to stretch across the southern 
route of the nation rang the alarm 
clock on drowsy El Paso. It was 
the beginning of a progressive city 
that today lists 283,000 Texans — 
including nearly 3,000 industrious 
Southern Pacific employes—within 
its corporate limits. 

The history of El Paso traces 
back to 44 years after Columbus 
discovered America. In 1536, a 
gentleman named Cabeza de Vaca 
wandered upon the Pass of the 
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North in his meandering travels 
across Texas and northern Mexico. 
Cabeza was the first European to 
travel through this pass at the low~ 
est point of the Rockies, but his 
blazed trail has been followed by 
countless millions of Europeans 
and their descendants since — first 
the Conquistadores spilling out of 
Mexico in their eager search for 
colonies and gold; then the hardy 
pioneers with a liking for wide 
open spaces; the 49ers dashing for 
California gold, the covered wagon 
colonists seeking land, the soldiers, 
the traders, and so on. 

If Cabeza should return teday to 
the pass cut by the Rio Grande, he 
would behold a sprawling me- 
tropolis. He would learn that El 
Paso is the focal point of wholesale 
and retail trade in an area almost 
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twice the size of the New England 
states; he would see some of the 
richest farming lands of the world; 
he would gasp in awe at great 
smoke stacks belonging to the larg- 
est copper smelters and refineries 
in the nation; he would see two 
huge petroleum refineries convert- 
ing the black gold of West Texas 
into consumer products. He would 
observe long freight trains pulling 


El Toro! Bullfights 
are held each Sun- 
day in the colorful 
city of Juarez, 
Mexico, just across 
the Rio Grande 
River from El Paso, 


pay loads in all directions; he 
would see tremendous herds of 
prime beef cattle being processed 
for America’s dinner tables. He 
would find extensive military es- 
tablishments where the modern 
technology of rocketry is tested, 
learned and taught to others. 
After digesting all this, Cabeza 
could lie back and bask in an un- 
matched high and dry climate with 


EL PASO IN 1880, A YEAR BEFORE SP RAILS REACHED THE TOWN. 
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Located at the historic Pass of the North on 
the United States-Mexico border is Sierra de 
Cristo Rey, the Mountain of Christ the King. 
On the very summid of this rugged, rock- 
strewn peak (4,576 ft.) stands a striking symbol 
of Christian devotion — a 42-foot stone figure 
of Christ on the Cross. 


year-round sunshine, The latter 
would be the only thing unchanged 
from 1536. 

This remote corner of Texas was 
not much concerned or affected 
by the stormy years which saw the 
revolt of Mexico from Spain, the 
great immigration of the Anglo 
into East Texas, and the subse- 
quent Texas revolt and war with 
Mexico. Not even with the war be- 
tween the states was FE] Paso much 
bothered, although a federal garri- 
son was stationed at Fort Bliss. 

And then the railroads came. In 
that same year of 1881, a charter 
was granted to run mule cars in 
the streets, and the first post office 
was built. Two years later El Paso 
became the county seat. With this 
sudden burst of progress came the 
inevitable saloon, desperado, gam- 
bler and dance hall girl peculiar 
to booming cities of the West dur- 
ing the latter half of the 19th cen- 
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tury. And for awhile the young 
city suffered an existence roughly 
akin to what one sees in a western 
series on television today. 

But decency progressed even 
more swiftly than the city’s 
growth, and El Paso today reflects 
the peace and contentment of a 
happy and secure citizenry. 


Industry and Farming 


These days, manufacturing ac- 
counts for about half of El] Paso’s 
economy. The other half is formed 
from farming and ranching activi- 
ties, government expenditures, 
tourist trade, and wholesale, retail 
and foreign trade. The rich lands 
of the Rio Grande Valley produce 
eotton, alfalfa and other crops 
valued at around $60 million an- 
nually. Around $100 million is 
spent by the United States Gov- 
ernment in the operation and 
maintenance of Fort Bliss, Biggs 
Air Force Base and William 
Beaumont Army Hospital. Tourist 
expenditures estimated at $30 mil- 
lion yearly add to the city’s eco- 
nomic welfare. Another $120 mil- 
lion is recorded in foreign trade, 
chiefly with Mexico, 


The Southern Pacific Company 
in 1881 woke up a sleepy town that 
grew into a wide-awake city, and 
the railroad has been a dominant 
factor in the progress all along the 
line. 


Numismatologists among our em_ 
ployes have organized the SP Coin 
Club which meets the last Thurs- 
day of each month at 5 p.m. in the 
11th floor tea room of the General 
Office. The monthly meetings fea- 
ture guest speakers who cover 
various subjects dealing with the 
science of coins and paper money. 
Anyone interested in numismatics 
is invited to attend the meetings. 
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INSIDE STORY 


{VER wonder what goes on in- 

4 side the cab of a diesel loco- 
motive to make it run? On these 
pages, Walter Wells, engineer, Los 
Angeles Division, demonstrates 
for us some of the steps necessary 
to bring the 6,000-horse-power 
4-unit diesel locomotive to life. 


(yp 
After checking the fuel, Walter Wells 
mounts the vertical steps to his cab. 


(3)> 

Next he closes the generator field 
circuit breaker switch, setting up elec- 
trical cirevits activating the main gen- 
erator supplying the power that will 
move the huge locomotive. 
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4 (2) 
Engineer Wells is shown using his radio- 
jelephone. Nearly all our modesn diesels 
are equipped with these radio-tele- 
phones. 


(4)> 


Before he can move the locomotive 
the engineer must move the transition 
lever into the number one position, He 
then tests the brakes and releases the 
independent brake as the train brakes 
are applied. 


(6) 
Smoothly, quickly, Wells eases his 
train through Taylor Yard. Looking out 
over the diesel’s hood, he watches 
other trains drop behind. Then the 
lacometive swings onto the main line 
and the train skims towards its destina- 
tion, the flying steel wheels obeying 
the engineer. 
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4(3) 

As he receives the “go ahead,” he 
opens the throttle. The diesel’s force is 
more than enough to move a long heavy 
freight train with ease. 


by Lou Richardson & Gen Callahan 


SK anyone who works for the 
< Car Dept. of Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press Co. in San Francisco. He (or 
she} will tell you that Beatrice 
Gilkison (wife of Elwood Gilki- 
son) is the world’s best cookie- 
baker. 

Beatrice proves it every now and 
then when she bakes cookies for 
the whole department. Here’s one 
kind that everybody votes “not 
Hkely to last very long.” 


GRANDMA‘S FAVORITE 

According to Beatrice, this was 
her grandmother’s favorite. After 
making a batch, we say that 
Grandma was right! Here’s the 
recipe: 

Beat together with a spoon until 
well mixed: 1 cube soft butter or 
margarine, 2 cups brown sugar, 2 
eggs. 

Sift together and add: 2 cups 
flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
1 teaspoon salt. 

Stir in: 1 teaspoon vanilla, % to 
1 cup chopped walnuts or raisins. 

Spread the rather stiff mixture in 
a greased pan (about 15” x 11” — 
or, for a half-recipe a 9” x 9” pan). 
Bake at 375° (moderately hot) 20 
to 25 minutes. Leave in pan. Cut in 
squares. 


AN ALL-TIME HIGH 
When this department was 
started a number of years ago, the 
first recipe from an SP Family 
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came from Mrs. Gordon Buck. 
Since then we have had many re- 
quests to reprint it, Here it is: 


THE BUCKS’ BEST SUPPER DISH 
In hot fat in a big skillet brown 
pats of ground beef on both sides, 
seasoning to taste and adding 
chopped onion as desired. When 
burgers are done, spoon in 1 or 2 
cans of bean-and-bacon soup, plus 
44 to 1 can of water. Mix well and 
heat piping hot, With toast, mashed 
potatoes, and a big green salad or 
a green vegetable you have a sup- 
per that’s good to eat, easy to do. 
And easy on the budget, too! 


MACARONI, PARTY STYLE 
Here’s a dish that we’ve been 
serving frequently. And every- 
body goes for it in a big, big way. 
34 cup broken macaroni 
2 tablespoons melted butter 
1 tablespoon each chopped onion, 
parsley, and pimiento 
2 eggs, beaten with fork 
1 cup soft bread crumbs 
(or package stuffing mix) 
1% cup grated cheese (sharp) 
1 teaspoon salt 
Pepper to taste 
1 cup hot milk 
Cook macaroni; drain. Add all 
except milk, mix together, and put 
in a greased 1-quart casserole. 
Pour hot milk over all, and 
sprinkle with a little more grated 
cheese. Set casserole in shallow 
pan of hot water (about L” deep). 
Bake at 300° (slow) 1 hour. Makes 
5 or 6 servings. 
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Mountain Climbing Lady 


THEL UNSELT, who is the pass 
4 clerk at 3rd & Townsend, San 
Francisco, does not allow idle 
hours to bore her. As active at 62 
as she was as a youngster, Ethel 
combines the hobbies of hiking, 
mountain climbing, rock collecting, 
bird watching, and jewelry mak- 
ing, setting a powerful example for 
others nearing retirement age. 


She has two children, a son now 
a Chief Petty Officer in the Navy 
and a daughter who worked as a 
relief clerk at Bayshore Shops one 
summer while attending college. 

After her husband passed away 
in 1949, Ethel turned to her child~ 
hood pastimes for comfort and to 
eccupy her mind. She joined the 
Sierra Club, at first for Sunday 
hikes, and when sufficiently cer- 
tain of her ability to withstand the 
exertion, began taking backpack 
trips whenever her time permitted. 
She says, “These trips take us into 
country that can be reached only 
by trail, and anyone who has stood 
on a high ridge with the clear blue 
sky overhead, with the little moun- 
tain wild flowers at his feet, and 
the heavenly breeze, knows that it 
is worth all the trouble it takes to 
get there.” 

Somewhere along the way, she 
became sufficiently interested in 
bird watching and the study of 
plant life to enter into exhaustive 
research, and she is now an expert 
on both subjects. She says she does 
no mountain climbing in the sense 
of using a rope and scaling pre- 
cipitous slopes, for that’s a young 
person’s sport; her mountain 
climbing is limited strictly to what 
she can walk up, but there are 
Sierra passes two miles high and 
she’s been across some of them. 
She makes an ironic statement: 
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“It is easy to get too high for poi- 
son oak and rattlesnakes—even 
mosquitos; but I was never high 
enough to escape the litterbugs 
who strew candy bar and gum 
wrappers along the trails.” 

Stil not satisfied with these 
other interests, she wanted to know 
more about the rocks and how to 
polish them. She studied the lapi- 
dary art for two years in Galileo 
High night school. As a result of 
this training, she makes her own 
jewelry; and to further her train- 
ing, she obtained membership in 
the San Francisco Gem and Min- 
eral Socicty. 

Why does she do al! of this? She 
says, “I like to. Besides, I consider 
these interests as much a provi- 
sion for my retirement as the pen- 
sion I’m earning. They aren’t going 
to catch me wondering, ‘what on 
earth will I do?’” 


If you young fellows do any 
mountain climbing after you retire 
and are huffing and puffing down- 
hill after an exhausting climb, 
don’t be surprised if you meet this 
little lady on the way up. 


By Clyde Evans, Coast Division 


¥ ALBERT ROGERS, Western ion pas- 
senger carman, retired after 37 years’ 
service with Southern Pacific. 


BEST WISHES to Henry J. Stephens, brake- " 
man, Western Division, who retired after 
39 years’ service with our railroad. 


CONGRATULATIONS te Archie Sheppard, 
(ieft) traveling accountant, and Chauncey 
M. Comstock, assistant chief clerk, both of 
whom retired from Auditor of Disburse- 
ments Office, Accounting Department, San 
Francisco. Sheppard started with our 
company in 1917 and Comstock in 1927. 


& FIFTY YEARS of railroading ended last 


month with the retirement of & C. 
Monroe, switchman, Coast Division. 


FORTY - SEVEN 
years’ service 
SP ended 
h the retire- 
ment of C. T. 
Mulcahy, read- 
master, Los An- 
geles Division. 


¥ JOHN HARRISON, SR., was honored at a 
farewell dinner given by his many friends 
at the Villa de ta Paix in Oakland when 
he retired as Western sion general 
yardmaster after 37 years’ service with 
Southern Pacific. 


GOOD LUCK to these gentlemen who retired from SP service: Pete Agalos, (left) sec- 
tion foreman, San Joaquin Division, with 40 years; E. A. Brown, (center) engineer, San 
Joaquin Di nm, with 42 years; and D. M. Horgan, assistant to assistant general 
storekeeper, Bayshore, also with 42 years’ service. 


A ENGINEER W. €. PHILLIPS of the San 
Joaquin Division retired after 39 years 
with our company. 
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carpenter, Portland Division, retired after 
40 years’ service with Southern Pacific. 


How to Drive 
Postmen Crazy 

F you plan to write a letter to 

Engineer Norman W. Miller, 
Salem, Oregon-—don’t. His ad- 
dress may be changed by the 
time you post the letter. 

In three weeks, Norman had 
three different addresses, yet 
never moved, 

This is what happened: Early 
this year Norman requested his 
Form W-2 be sent to his home, 
2575 S, 12th Street. No sooner 
had he mailed the letter than 
the zoning commission came 
around and changed his house 
number, giving him the new 
address of 3073-12th Street 
SE. “Okay,” said Norman, 
mailing in a correction for his 
W-2 Form. A few days later the 
zoning commission gentlemen 
changed their minds and gave 
him number 3123. 

The postman always rings 
thrice. 
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Safety Award 

Winners Announced 
HE President’s Safety 
Awards for 1958 were an- 

nounced last month by M. A. 

Nugent, our superintendent of 

safety. 

San Joaquin Division received 
two awards: one for their 
Transportation Department and 
one for All Employes. 

Los Angeles Division won an 
award for their Maintenance of 
Way Department. 

Salt Lake Division received 
an award for their Mechanical 
Department. 

The award for the best Gen- 
eral Shop went to Les Angeles 
General Shops, 

Sacramento General Store re- 
ceived an award for the best 
General Store. 

In the Dining Car Depart- 
ment, an award went to the 
Northern District. 
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What A Mess of Fish! 
— But — 
Where'd They Go? 


T was a good day for fishing. 

Jack Panick, telegrapher, and 
Kenny Armistead, assistant head 
MofW clerk, both of San Joaquin 
Division, journeyed to Isabella 
Lake in the pre-dawn hours, armed 
with rod and reel. 

They hired a boat and headed 
out for that ideal spot. They angled 
masterfully; in three hours their 
gunny sack was heavy with fish. 
They counted them—47 bluegills! 

Delightedly, Jack and Ken tied 
the sack to the oar lock and rested 
awhile in the early morning sun, 
speaking with pardonable pride of 
their magnificent catch. After 
awhile they decided to move to 
another part of the lake to catch 
the three more bluegills to make 
their limit, 25 each. 

But hold—what had happened? 
The sack and the 47 whoppers had 
disappeared—returned to the deep 


HELEN GRIFFIN, insurance clerk, District 


waters from whence they had 
come, Either the bailing wire 
which was threaded into the top of 
the sack had not been securely tied, 
as Jack maintained; or the weight 
of the fish had caused everything to 
sink, as Kenny stoutly affirmed, or 
—~something. 

The curtain descends slowly upon 
the two fishermen sitting forlornly 
in their lonesome boat in the mid- 
dle of the lake. 


BEST WISHES 
Engagements, Marriages 


Engaged: John Petrin, rate clerk, 
Freight Traffic Department, to Claire 
Malley; Claudette Boroloz, secretary, 
Pacifie Motor Trucking Co., to Stephen 
Halbe. 

Married: Janeen McGuire, typist, 
Purchasing and Stores, SF, to Henri 
Audiffred; James Haubner, asst. head 
file clerk, Purchasing and Stores, SF, 
to Georgia Becker; Theresa Coitrin, 
extra clerk, Tucson Division, to James 
Cloakey; Ann Lindale, personnel and 
payroll_clerk, Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment, General Office, to Kenneth Mc- 
Phee. 


Timekeeping Bureau, Sacramento, was 


honored af a party given by fellow employes to celebrate her retirement after 16 
years’ service. Below, she receives congratulations from (left to right) R. D. Spence, 
assistant superintendent; W. E. Ashloy, chief, District Timekeeping Bureau: and F. E. 
Holmes, chief timekeeper. During her years with SP she made many friends. 
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HAPPY RETIREMENT TC: William E. Davison, (left) engineer, Western Division, 47 


years’ servic 


Aubrey Crider, (center) bridge and building foreman, Western Division, 


38 years‘ service; Alex Blevins, eagineer, Portland Division, 42 years’ service. 


CIGARS, CANDY 
Births in Our SP Families 


Sons to: Fred Hopps, car foreman, 
L.A. Shops; Ophelia Robertson, steno. 
clerk, Tucson Division; James T. Bert- 
ram, clerk, Freight Traffic Department, 
General Office; R. K, Knudsen, book- 
keeper, Land Department, General Of- 
fice; G. R. Kuster, electrician, Western 

ision; Barbara Robirds, clerk, Port~ 
ion; Fred J. Pratt, AAR clerk, 
Mechanical Department, General Office, 
TWINS, boy and girl. 


Daughters to: Carol Leishman, clerk, 
Salt Lake Division; Kay Hermann, 
steno. clerk, Tucson Division; Richard 
Wall, steno., Chief Engineers Office, 
General Office; Benjamin Oyarzo, clerk, 
Freight Traffic Department, General 
Office; Upshaw P. Word, dJr., water 
service helper, Western Division. 


MOVING UP! 


ENGINEERING: Joseph Ferguson, to 
senior assistant division engineer, Salt 
Lake Division, with headquarters at 
Sparks, Nevada; Carl Flanagan, William 
Ringlbauer, Cecil Holcomb, all to track 
supervisors, Northwestern Pacific. 

TIMEKEEPING: Walter Bowers, to chief 
timekeeper, Portland. 

OPERATING: Oscar Coleman, to assist- 
ant chief clerk to superintendent, Los 
Angeles. 

FREIGHT TRAFFIC: Thomas Wrin, to 
chief clerk, Commerce Bureau; Ed 
Make, to chief of Divisions Bureau; Roy 
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E. Hansen, to chief clerk, Rates Bureau, 
all in San Francisco; J. W. Dulaney, 1o 
assistant general agent with headquar- 
ters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PURCHASING & STORES: KR, 8. Bertel- 
son, to assistant to general storekeeper, 
Bayshore; K. E. Painter, to district 
traveling storekeeper, Los Angeles; C. 
E. Newe, to chief clerk, El Paso Store. 


THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 


COAST DIVISION: Anna. Boyd, 1ower- 
man; Harold Carlson, machinist; Bruno 
Duran, track walker; Walter Ferguson, 
crossing watchman; John Fraticelli, 
janitor; Stewart Jordan, chair car por- 
ter; Eugene McFadden, agent: Donato 
Menanna, boilermaker; Peter Patiris, 
boilermaker helper; Carl Ray, fireman; 
Magialeno Sanchez, freight carman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Giles Flana- 
gan, chief yard clerk; Harold Hansen, 
machinist; Charles Merrill, electrician; 
Lawrence Whipple, yardman. 

LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Richard Martin, 
passenger car painter; William Mc- 
Cracken, electrician; Alfred Switzer, 
freight carman; Robert Thielmann, pas- 
senger carman. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Frank Birchard, 
freight car painter; Wesley Cochell, 
B&B lead carpenter; William Dunstan, 
machinist helper; Fred Espy, B&B 
painter; Elva Goens, freight car paint- 
er; Conrad Rinckle, machinist; John 
Hubler, boilermaker; Aaron Humphrey, 
pipefitter helper; George Lange, con- 
auctor; Fred Moore, freight carman; 
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Lyle Purdin, agent-telegrapher; Ted- 
ford Shelly, clerk; Hazel Steinman, 
clerk; Wesley Yates, carman. 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Charles ENi- 
ott, carpenter helper; Alberto Gonzalez, 
carman heiper; Guadalupe Lucero, car- 
man; Jose Ponce de Leon, car inspecto! 
Roy Skidmore, brakeman; Albert Smith, 
janitor; Cecil Snoddy, engineer; Thom~ 
as Stogner, painter. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Albert Gelm- 
stedt, cashier; Glenwood Gillespie, asst. 
general yardmaster; Walter Kloepfer, 
engineer; Roscoe Rasmussen, conduc- 
tor; Lucas Schaffer, machinist foreman. 


SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Lewis French, 
millman; Paul Pellegrini, machinist 
helper; Severino Roberto, freight car- 
man; John Valiente, molder helper. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Calvin Bunnell, 
engineer; Wallace Green, locomotive 
carpenter; John Hancock, brakeman; 
Arthur Kingsford, carman: John Lewis, 
engineer; Harold Trousdale, engineer: 
Freda Van Valkenburgh, engine crew 
dispateher. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Harvey Buf- 
finglon, conductor; Clyde Dowler, elec- 
trician; Louie Frank, yardman; Harry 
Hopper, sheetmetal worker; | Joseph 
Martin, crossing watchman; Silvy Ogle, 
yardman. 

SHASTA BIVISION: Beryl Eaton, con- 


"TWAS A BONNY DAY for Frank M. Knight, 
section foreman, Western Division, when 
he retired after 38 years’ service. To 
celebrate the occasion Knight donned his 
kilt and played the bagpipe. 


ductor; Alva Schoech, engineer; Pete 
Tsagures, asst. foreman. 
TUCSON DIVISION: Roy Edwards, 


clerk; Robert Mayes, engineer; Steven 
Miller, engineer; Irving Robertson, en- 


SWITCHMAN ERNEST C. HALEY of Albany, Oregon, (front row in topcoat) received con- 
gratulations from friends, officials and fellow-workers when he retired after 42 


years’ service with Southern Paci 


ic. His many friends wish him years of happiness. 


gineer: Jose Tapla, track laborer; Jo- 
seph Vandermark, brakeman. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Robert Bradley, 
chair car porter; Thomas Fallon, bag- 
gage foreman; George Fluker, yard- 
man; Anderson Likens, engineer; Gio- 
vanni Miculan, carpanter; Paul Scheib- 
er, carman; Charles Spencer, car fore- 
man; Karl Wildeson, engineer; Walter 
Wynacht, yardman. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC; Luis Avila, track- 
walker; John Hancock, trainman; Hans 
Larson, crew foreman; Charles Me- 
Clure, trainman: Richard McGee, jani- 
tor: Jay Raker, trainman; Francisco 
Santoyo, switch repairman, 

MISCELLANEGU Miidred Bunt, asst. 
chief clerk, Calculating Bureau, Audi- 
tor Freight accts., General Office: 
Clonus Jones, waiter, Lee Kinsley, chef, 
Frank Lewis, cook, all of Dining Car 
Dept., West Oakland; Mary Cronan, 
clerk, General Hospital, San Francisco; 
Jim Standifer, cook, Dining Car Dept., 
Los Angeles; Fred Matthiesen, section 
stockman, Slores Dept., Brooklyn, Ore- 
gon; Louis Keenan, shipping é& receiv- 
ing foreman; Wilbert Leroux, delivery- 
man, both of Sacramento General 
Stores; Violet Wenburg, steno. clerk, 
West Oakland Stores; Charles Benford, 
red cap porter, Carter Harris, red cap 
porter, both of LAUPT; Agnes Powers, 
teletype operator, Communications De- 
partment, Chicago; Oneita Jensen, tele- 
phone operator, Communications De- 
partment, Los Angeles. 


JAMES “TOMMY” CARTER, (center) teleg- 
rapher, Tucson Division, ended a 50-year 
career with SP when he retired. On hand 
to extend best wishes were Clerk John 
Sims (left) and Trainmaster J. R. Powell. 


FELLOW WORKERS Edward Liesch, (left) 
and Emmett Cox, both Sen Joaquin Divi- 
sion car inspectors, have retired. Liesch 
had been with SP 37 years. Cox began 
his railroading eareer in 1913. 
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Deaths in SP Family 


COAST DIFISIO: Fritz Matthiessen, 
check clerk; Lillian Van Laanen, pass 
clerk; Carl Bischoff, engineer: Ishmel 
Jordan, water service mechanic. Pen- 
sioners: Martin Masterson, machinist; 
Robert Siegenthaler, car repairer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISIO: Nicholas B. 
Medrano, carman helper; Stephen Hal- 
pin, agent. Pensioners: John Cummings, 
engineer; Eugene W. Griffin, engincer: 
Howard Torrence, brakeman. 

LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Edgar Haymes, 
carman helper. Pensioners: Hervey 
Autman, car builder; Juan Baca, freight 
earman. 

PORTLAND DIVISION; Pensioners: John 
Gundiff, engineer; Walter Dorwart, 
yardman; Randall Ellicott, asst. cash- 
ier; Alfred Forbes, engineer; John Koe- 
nig, general yardmaster: Edward Pay- 
ton, engineer; Guy Robbins, machinist; 
Clement Wilson, conductor; Ivan Wood, 
trackwalker. 

RIO: GRANDE DIVISION; Pensioners: 
Joseph Cullender, yardman; Flores 
Guerra, loader. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Woodrow 
Wilson Kennett, hostier helper. Pen- 
sioners: John Garney, agent-telegra~ 
pher; Richard Layton, machinist; Henry 
Watnke, conductor. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Pensioners: Wil- 
liam Beskeen, blacksmith; Franklin 
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Quast, machinist; William Wilton, boil- 
ermaker cutter. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Cesare Giovan- 
noni, section laborer; C. 8. Connor, 
asst, division engineer; Charles Smith, 
signalman. Pensioners: Louis Davis, 
engineer; Carl Erickson, tenderman 
helper; Jacob Kapp, locomotive tender 
truckman; John Lamoreaux, tender- 
man; Paul Mastroianni, crossing watch= 
man; Sherman Paris, B&B helper. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Louis Arciniega, crossing watchman; 
Amerigo Lippi, pipefitter; Jack Zulim, 
boilermaker-inspector. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Pensioners: Colin 
Christison, car clerk; Thomas 0’Don- 
nell, B&B carpenter. 

TUCSON DIVISION: J. 3. MeMahon, 
conductor; Hugo Kappelman, car in- 
spector; Thomas Bireh, conductor; 
Lemuel Davis, brakeman. Pensioner: 
Freeman Gibbons, freight carma 
Francis O'Neil, conductor; Albert Spen- 
cer, clerk. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Earnie Hender- 
son Edge, B&B carpenter. Pensioners: 
Howard Clark, conductor; Nicholas 
Guevara, car inspector; Herbert Har- 
rold, asst. engineer; Clarence Jones, 


red cap porter; Arthur Locke, pumper: 
Pablo Lomeli, machinist helper; John 
Morton, electrician; Ace Newman, fire- 
man; Robert Reed, engineer; Fred Wol- 
cott, telegrapher-clerk. 


PACIFIC: ELECTRIC: Claude Proctor, 
crane operator. Pensioners: Hubert 
Falls, trainman; James Hucking, train- 
man; Carl Kohten, asst. passenger di- 
rector; Charles Mapp, sub-station op- 
erator. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Elmer Pimm, brake- 
man, NWP: George Kinney, asst. engi- 
neer, Signal Department, General Of- 
fice; James Cottrill, chief clerk, Com- 
merce Bureau, Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment, General Office; Martha Young, 
head suspense accounts, Passenger Ac- 
counts, General Office (erroneously 
listed last month in the Retirement 
Column). Pensioners: Pablo Santana, 
freight carman, El Paso Shops; Levy 
Myers, cook: Forrest Nailing, second 
cook, both of West Oakland Com- 
missary; Nathan Israel, news agent, 
Portland; Gertrude Mansfeld, file cler 
John Zoellick, stockman's asst; Ray 
Gatland, jumberman, all of West Oak- 
iand Stores; Raymond Thompson, train- 
master-dispatcher, Petaluma & Santa 
Rosa Railroad. 
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Coast, Clyde Evans, San Francisco 
Los Angeles, J. Ann Macon, Los Angeles 
Portland, Howard E. Bailey, Portland 
Rio Grande, Tona Prewitt, El Paso 
Sacramento, John A. Collins, Sacto. 
Salt Lake, Hugh F. O’Neil, Ogden 
San Joaquin, Sylvia Ahigren, Bksfld. 
Shasta, Marjorie Calloway, Dunsmuir 
Tucson, Charles Barich, Tucson 
Western, Alice Perkins, Oakland Pier 
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